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J-in. plates (i i gauge), this newer development had not occurred. To-day,
the steel systems use very much thinner metal, goinjr down to 12 to 16
gauge for the supporting members and 16 gauge and thinner for sheathings.
Some systems use sheathing as thin as 24 gauge. Frames can, of course,
be designed of adequate strength with these sections hut they have the
drawback of not leaving much margin once corrosion sets in ; special
precautions against corrosion must therefore be taken. All this costs
money, just as it is more expensive to roll a thin sheet from a billet than a
thick sheet and it is by no means certain that progress will be towards
thinner and thinner material. This subject, too, is being discussed in more
detail elsewhere in the book. It is even possible that the light metals,
aluminium and magnesium and their alloys will be used for the framing and
sheathing of buildings. Though their initial cost is higher, maintenance
is lower due to their greater resistance to corrosion. Other new develop-
ments are in the surfacing of steel with non-corrosive material such as
copper, nickel, aluminium or plastics. One new material immediately
available on a substantial scale is vitreous enamelled iron, used extensively
in the United States for various types of building prior to the war and
obtainable in a wide range of bright permanent colours.
Concrete lacks certain of the advantages of steel and timber for pre-'
fabrication. It is heavy and bulky in relation to its cost, and it is brittle ;
these factors militate against its transport over long distances. Such
difficulties can be reduced by site prefabrication, but a great deal of
space is required for manufacture and subsequent curing, and the greater
the speed of erection the more the space required for curing, so that it is
a difficult material to use on congested sites. Experience in all countries
has been that pre-cast concrete housing can only be successfully under-
taken in conditions where plenty of space is available, where a local factory
can serve the site or several sites, and where schemes are large enough to
justify the big capital outlay involved.
Two of the most important inherent qualities of concrete are sacrificed
in pre-casting; i.e., plasticity and continuity of structure. Frequently
the result is an inert mass in place of a light, graceful, monolithic structure.
In spite of all this, a vast bulk of building has been carried out in pre-
cast concrete. Concrete is, like brick, a complete walling material and it is
cheap. Experiments in lightweight concretes, no-fines, pumice, foamed
slag, or clinker aggregates have been extensive, especially in Germany,-
and more recently chemically aerated concrete has been produced in
Sweden. Vibration is now an established technique, and pre-stressing
has been used for pre-cast-elements for house structure in Germany. All
are developments towards lightening the material iand towards rendering
ft less brittle.
It will be realised that all these developments in the available materials
are not at present resulting in cheaper products. For the most part the